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The Effects of Exam Anxtety on Grandma's Health 
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If you are looking for ideas or just need a good laugh, 
then this newsletter should help. John Chiodo, from the 
University of Pennyslvania, shares his experiences and 
strategies for dealing with exam anxiety. 


I entered the ranks of academe as well prepared as the 
next fellow, but I was still unaware of the threat that midterm 
exams posed to the health and welfare of students and their 
relatives. It didn't take long, however, for me to realize 
that a real problem existed. The onset of midterms seemed to 
provoke not only a marked increase in the family problems, 
illnesses, and accidents experienced by my students, but also 
above-normal death rates among their grandmothers. 


In my first semester of teaching, during the week before 
the midterm exam, I gat numerous phone calls and visits from 
the roommates of many of my students, reporting a series of 
problems. Monomucleosis seemed to have struck a sizable 
portion of my class, along with the more common colds and flu. 


A call from one young woman awakened me with the news that 
her roommate's grandmother had died, so she (my student) would 
be unable to take the exam. I expressed my condolences, and 
assured the caller that her roommate would not oe penalied for 
such an unexpected tragedy. 


Over the next few days I received many more calls - 
informing me of sickness, family problems, and even the death 
of a beloved cat. One student telephoned to say ne couldn't 
get to the exam because nis car had been stolen. By the end of 
the week, aS you may imagine, I had become a good deal less 
sympathetic. I was probably downright short with the student 
whose cat had died. But the thought of three grandmothers 
passing away, all within the short exam period, caused me a 
good deal of remorse. But the term soon endea and, with the 
Christmas break and preparations for the new semester, I forgot 
all a:sout the midterm problem. 


Eight weeks into the second semester, however, I was once 
again faced witn a succession of visits or phone calls from 
roommates about sick students, family problems, and, yes, the 
deaths of more grandmothers, I was shaken. I could understand 
that dorm meals and late nights, along with "exam anxiety," 
might well make some students sick, but what could account for 
the grandmothers? Once again, though, other things occupied my 
mind, and before long I had stopped thinking about it. 


I moved that summer to a large Midwestern university, 
where I had to reconstruct my teaching plans to fit the quarter 
system. The size of my new surroundings at first served to 
shelter me somewhat from the eventual midterm catastrophes, but 
they occurred on the quarter system just as they had on the 
semester system. The only difference was that they took place 
sooner and more often. I taught three classes. By the end of 
the first midterm exams two of my students' grandmothers had 
died; by the time the year was over, a total of five had gone 
to their reward. 


I began to realize the situation was serious. In the two 
years I had been teaching, 12 grandmothers had passed away; on 
that basis, if I taught for 30 years 80 grandmothers would no 
longer be with us. I hated to think what the university wide 
number would be. 


I tried to figure out the connection. Was it because 
grandmotners are hypersensitive to a grandchild's problems? 
When they see their grandchildren suffering from exam anxiety 
do they become anxious too? Does the increased stress then 
cause stroke or neart failure? it seemed possible; so it 
followed that if grandmothers' anxiety levels could be lowered, 
a good number of their lives might be prolonged. I didn't have 
much direct contact with grandmothers, but I reasoned that by 
moderating the anxiety of my students, I could help reduce 
stress on their grandmothers. 


With that in mind, I began my next year of teaching. On 
the first day of class, while passing out the syllabus, I told 
my students how concerned I was about the high incidence of 
grandmother mortality. I also told them what I thought we 
could do about it. 


To make a long story short, the results of my plan to 
reduce student anxiety were spectacular. At the end of the 
quarter there had not been one test-related death of a 
grandmother. In addition, the amount of sickness and family 
strife had decreased dramatically. The next two quarters 
proved to be even better. Since then, I have refined my 
anxiety-reduction system and, in the interest of grandmotherly 
longevity, would like to share it with my colleagues. Here are 
the basic rules: 


Review the scope of the exam. Several weeks ahead of 
time, tell the class the general areas the test will cover and 
the relative importance of each area. Also let them know wnat 
topics will not be included. 


Use practice tests. Sampies of all types of question, 
even true-false, should be given to the students. Sample tests 
familiarize them with the professor's language and give them a 
chance to clear up what my seem obscure. Sample answers should 
also be provided; they show students wnat constitutes a correct 
answer, why the key points are, and how to organize an essay. 


Be clear about time limits. Say beforehand whether the 
test will take up the entire class period or only a portion of 
it, and whether extra time will be allowed. 


Announce what materials will be needed and what aids will 
be permitted. Let the students know if they need to bring test 
booklets, or if paper will be provided. If they are to be 
allowed notes or textbooks during the test, bu clear about 
exactly what they can bring. 


Review the grading procedure. Even though this 
information is probably in the course syllabus, it is helpful 
to repeat it. The average student files away the syllabus 
after the first class and never looks at it again. Explain 
what each section of the exam is worth, how essays and projects 
are graded, and how much the midterm counts toward the total 
course grade. 


Review the policies on makeup tests and retakes. Spell 
out the legitimate reasons for missing an exam. Announce when 
students can take the makeup test and whether it will be very 
different from the one missed. I£ you plan to give the ones 
who do poorly a secona chance, announce in advance the 
procedure and grading policy for retaxkes. 


Provide study help. Some students may need one or more 
formal (but optional) study sessions, directed by the professor 
Or graduate assistant, to review general themes, concepts, and 
skills. Written study guides may also be helpful, by focusing 
Students on the key areas to be covered. 


Make provision for last-minute questions. Students always 
seem to come up with “one last question" poefore an exam. Seta 
time, as close to the exam as possible, when you will be 
available for such questions. Also establish a procedure for 
questions that may come up during the actual test. 


Allow for breaks during long exams. When an exam lasts 
longer than 50 minutes, students should be given a chance to 
stand and stretcn (without talking). Let them know that they 
may ask to be excused - one at a time - to go to the restroom. 


Coach stuaents on test-taking techniques. Remind them to 
scan the whole exam beforehand, so they can plan their time 
efficiently; to be sure they understand the directions before 
they start; and to answer the questions they are sure about 
Easier. 


I have been following these rules for 13 years now, and 
during that time have heard of only an occasional midterm- 
related death of a grandmother. Such results lead me to 
believe that if all faculty members did likewise, the health 
and welfare of students - and their grandmothers - would surely 
benefit. 


Chiodo, J.J. The Chronicle of Higher Education Vol. 32 (23), 
August 1986. 
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Test your lateral thinking skills .. 


Interpret the following: 


2 Man Matter 
Board I2 He's/Hi 
3: Stand 
I 


13. ECNALG 


4. R/E/A/D/I/N/IG : 
14. Death/Life 


5s. _Wear 
Long 
6. R 15. + 
ROAD ; re) 
A U 
D c 
7 «Cyele a 
Cycle 16. Ground 
Cycie fe of 
eet 
8. . - feet 
W feet 
N feet 
feet 
9 LE VEL 
io. Knee 
Light 
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